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but differentiated by more minute research into Sakas, Parthians
and Kushanas.

Subsequent explorations in the north-west, particularly in the
tract of country stretching from the right bank of the upper Indus
to the surrounding mountain range which from Vedic times was
known by the name of Gandhara, brought no less startling evidence
of the marked Hellenistic influence which characterized the ancient
art of that province. Extensive ruins of Buddhist monasteries,
perched on isolated rocks and scattered over the plains of this
fascinating region, yielded incredible quantities of sculptures in
which the story of Buddha's life was told in strangely classical
forms. In these delicate reliefs the figure of the Tathagata, his body
enveloped within the ample folds of the monk's robe and his head
encircled by a nimbus, generally occupied the centre of the com-
position. Detached images, too, of the Buddha in his monastic garb
came to light in astonishing numbers, side by side with other grace-
ful figures believed to represent the same personage as a Bodhisattva
or, in other words, as Prince Siddhartha.

The somewhat exaggerated aesthetic value ascribed to these so-
called *Graeco-Buddhist' or 'Gandhara' sculptures on account of
their Western affinities soon led to an intense search for these art
treasures, and the museums of Lahore and Calcutta were enriched
by large collections of sculptures, often of unknown origin; but
irreparable damage was done to the ancient sites and much valuable
evidence was lost for ever.

A new era in the archaeological exploration of Gandhara was
inaugurated by the excavations conducted by Sir John Marshall in
1903, on the site of the ancient Pushkalavati (now Charsadda) on
the left bank of the lower Swat. For though nothing of outstanding
importance was brought to light, they were the first excavations in
India to be carried out on modern scientific lines, and they set a